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ciety was disgusted with such a levelling soldiery. It was not they who 
won our independence. It was the aid of France, or the political compli- 
cations in Europe, or the Whig partizanship, or incompetency, of English 
generals Who were willing to have the American rebellion succeed. 

These suggestions will serve to indicate the tone and temper of the 
work. In their scope the volumes embrace all the subjects worthy of 
notice within the period described, including the foreign relations and the 
military and personal aspects of the war, while the second volume closes 
with a suggestive chapter on the Effect of the Revolution on England's 
Colonial System. The volumes bear the stamp of originality — they lead 
a departure from beaten paths. There is much of interesting detail and 
the author shows a wealth of knowledge as well as an acquaintance with 
scholarly and scientific methods. Grounds for the author's conclusions 
are given, but the reader will hardly escape the feeling that in his treat- 
ment of the controverted political questions of the period the author 
has been a one-sided rather than an all-around impartial historian. Yet 
one wishing to know the whole story of the Revolution must feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Fisher for his volumes. 

James A. Woodburn. 

The Life and Correspondence of James McHenry, Secretary of War 

under Washington and Adams. By Bernard C. Steiner. 

(Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company. 1907. Pp. x, 

640.) 

Now that the lives and works of the statesmen of the first rank of the 
early period of our history as a nation have been published, it is quite 
fitting that the biographies and correspondence of those of second or even 
lesser place should be given to the public. In this latter class James 
McHenry naturally falls. That such was his rank in the judgment of 
his contemporaries is evidenced by several of the letters of Hamilton, 
Pierce, Washington and Wolcott (pp. 69, 97, 162, 322, 394, 379, 422). 
Thus Hamilton wrote when suggesting to Washington a number of 
persons for Secretary of War : " McHenry, you know. He would give 
no strength to the administration, but would not disgrace the office. 
His views are good." As Secretary of War he revealed few qualifica- 
tions for the position, for, as Wolcott said, while a man of honor he was 
" not skilled in the details of executive business ". 

We are indebted to Dr. Steiner's interest and zeal in carefully exam- 
ining a mass of correspondence and papers preserved by McHenry's de- 
scendants, and in selecting therefrom all that was of general interest 
and value connected with the career of this well-nigh forgotten states- 
man. McHenry had a large correspondence with many persons promi- 
nent in public life including Washington, Hamilton, Wolcott, Murray, 
Pickering, Tracy, Tallmadge and other leading Federalists. 

In so far as possible the author permits McHenry's correspondence 
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and that of his friends to tell the story of his life and times, merely 
connecting them by a biographical thread. This method has its disad- 
vantages as well as its merits. We are by no means sure that a brief 
introductory biography followed by the correspondence would not have 
made a more useful volume, as it is the correspondence that constitutes 
the chief value of the work. Whatever view we may hold in regard 
to this matter, all will recognize the skill with which the editorial work 
has been done. Much of the best material has been drawn from the 
papers of contemporary statesmen and several have here been published 
for the first time. 

Less than fifty pages suffice to cover the earlier period of McHenry's 
life, including his varied services during the Revolutionary War, as 
surgeon, Washington's secretary and Lafayette's aid. In 1781 he en- 
tered upon his public career as a member of the Maryland senate. From 
that time to 1796 he was almost continuously in the service of his state, 
either in the Continental Congress, the Federal Convention, the state's 
ratifying convention or as a membe'r of the state legislature. The 
correspondence of this period is not very full and the diary which Mc- 
Henry kept during the time he was in attendance upon the Federal Con- 
vention is disappointing, but a few letters from Washington are of im- 
portance. Notwithstanding the meagreness of the material, the introduc- 
tion of certain letters of a purely personal nature, especially those to the 
lady he later married, is open to question. 

Fully three-fourths of the volume is devoted to the last twenty years 
of his life, opening in 1796 with his appointment by Washington as Sec- 
retary of War, which position he continued to fill under Adams until the 
disruption of his cabinet in May, 1800. The correspondence for this 
period is voluminous and interesting. It reveals how fully McHenry was 
under the domination of Hamilton, although he frequently tried the latter 
by his lack of administrative ability. The detailed account of the strife 
between Adams and his cabinet over the appointment of the generals 
would appear to be the final word on this affair, which contributed so 
largely to the disruption of the Federalist party. Some idea of the bitter- 
ness of the strife between our first parties and the current belief in the 
depravity of one's opponents is gained from a letter of Washington's, 
urging McHenry not to appoint Democrats to office, as " you could as 
soon scrub the blackamoor white as to change the principles of the profest 
Democrat " who " will leave nothing unattempted to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the country ". McHenry likewise characterizes Jefferson. 
Madison and Gallatin as " political adventures on the tempestious sea of 
Democracy ". It is interesting to learn from one of Hamilton's letters in 
1799 that he not only advocated " the possession of Florida and Louis- 
iana ", but also believed that " we ought to squint at South America ", 
a suggestion that even goes beyond the designs of the most ardent im- 
perialist of our own day. 

Although after 1800 McHenry passed the remainder of his life as a 
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private citizen he continued a keen observer of public affairs and in 
active correspondence with several of the New England Federalists. 
Their letters throw many new and important side-lights upon the Fed- 
eralist attitude towards contemporary events, showing how partyism and 
sectionalism had triumphed over their earlier tendencies toward 
nationalism. 

Dr. Steiner is so warm an admirer of McHenry's attractive person- 
ality that he is a very sympathetic but by no means an uncritical biog- 
rapher. He comes to his defense in several instances and rates his 
genius and ability more highly than do his contemporaries or most his- 
torians. 

The volume is illustrated with several successful reproductions, in 
color, of mininatures, and is provided with an excellent index. 

The Works of James Buchanan, Comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers and Private Correspondence. Collected and edited by 
John Bassett Moore. Volume I., 1813-1830; Volume II., 
1830-1836; Volume III., 1836-1838. (Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: J. B. Lippincott and Company. 1908. Pp. cxxiii, 451 ; x, 
514; viii, 526.) 

The basis of what will doubtless be the definitive edition of Buchanan's 
writings, undertaken and carried through with the support of his niece, 
the late Mrs. Henry E. Johnston, formerly Harriet Lane, appears to be 
the Buchanan papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessor Moore has been able to include, however, important papers from 
the Library of Congress, especially the Jackson and Van Buren collec- 
tions, and from the Department of State; he has reprinted from Curtis's 
biography what could not be found elsewhere; while for Buchanan's 
speeches in Congress he has used the official reports. It is disturbing 
to find that Curtis should often have printed his documents carelessly 
or fragmentarily, but Professor Moore points out numerous instances 
of erroneous or partial reproduction. The arrangement of the papers, 
in these three volumes extending only to 1838, is strictly chronological, 
the source of each document is carefully indicated, and brief notes 
supply necessary data, mainly of a personal nature. As pieces of 
straightforward and attractive book-making the set promises to be in 
every way praiseworthy. 

Buchanan entered upon his long career of public service in Decem- 
ber, 1821, when, at the age of thirty, he took his seat in Congress as a 
representative from Pennsylvania, his native state. Of his writings 
previous to this time Professor Moore prints but two specimens : a letter 
to Jared Ingersoll, in 1813, soliciting an appointment as deputy attorney- 
general, and a fragment of a Fourth of July oration, 181 5, in which his 
early Federalist sympathies appear. In Congress he soon won distinc- 
tion as a man of legal ability and laborious industry. A speech of 



